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BETWEEN ISSUES 


Ir TAKES more than a swallow to make a summer and a 
good bit more than three crocuses—yellow heads and green 
spikes poking through the cold-hardened earth—to say that 
winter is past. The heaviest snows in a decade buried all 
of it, and whatever other signs of spring there were, hip- 
deep. And so it is with THe New Leaver. Though the past 
year has brought us more new readers than any other of our 
37-year history, we are still faced with a financial crisis. 
Paper and printing costs have continued relentlessly to rise, 
service and utility costs are more expensive, and in spite 
of the austerity of our way of life, we have regretfully had 
to reduce the size of recent issues to 24 pages. 

And when winter comes, spring can sometimes be far 
behind. Some weeks ago a letter to our readers described 
our plight in the following words: “We appeal to you to 
help—to ensure the continued existence and growth of THE 
New Leaper. The blunt fact is, we must raise $26,000 within 
the next three weeks.” 

The letters we receive daily from our readers confirm that 
the magazine has a community of friends on which it can 
count, If you are one of those friends, we count on you, 
each individual one of you. Please send us a contribution, 
large or small. Because THE New LEApDER is a non-profit 
venture, your contribution is deductible from Federal income 
tax. If you itemize your deductions, it can be claimed on 
the top of page two of the “long form,” or Form 1040. Please 
make out your check today to the American Labor Confer- 











ence on International Affairs, 7 East 15 Street. New York 3. 
New York—and really do it today. 

NL AROUND THE WORLD. From time to time we report on 
articles reprinted at home and abroad. We are by no means 
“dizzy with success” or immodest, but we do think Tue New 


LEADER wields an influence far greater than its size anf 


treasury, and we would like our readers to share our pleasure 
in it. What follows are only some of the highlights, Aron’s 
“End of U.S. Leadership” was reprinted in the Washington 
Post; Richard Walker’s supplement, “Letters from the Com. 
munes,” was serialized in Japan’s National Review; Ralph 
Lee Smith’s “Harnessing the Mekong” appeared in the Swiss 
Weltwoche. Renato Giordano’s “Europe after Camp David" 
was reprinted in Tokyo’s Shimbun, Bertram Wolfe’s “US| 
Policy and Communist Vulnerability” in Bombay’s Freedom 
First, John Herling’s “U.S. Labor vs. Khrushchev” in Mex. 
ico’s Examen, and Denis Healey’s “A Visit to Moscow” in the 
Oriental Economist. George Kline’s “Russia’s Lagging School 
System” was reprinted in the University of Puerto Rico's 
Review of Social Sciences and the Italian Mercurio; and 
George Kennan’s “A Proposal for Western Survival” is 
shortly to appear in a book, America and the World Com- 
munity, under the aegis of Colgate University. Finally, Karl 
Wittfogel’s “Peking’s Independence” was reprinted in the 
Congressional Record, and Reinhold Niebuhr’s “Art of the 
Possible” was broadcast September 25 over the Voice of 
America. 
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G. F. Hudson, Walter Z. Laqueur. Paris: Sal Tas, 


Tokyo: Takeo Naoi. Sydney: Richard Krygier. 
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Signed contributions do not necessarily represent the views 


of The New Leader. We welcome a variety of opinions con- 
sistent with our democratic policy. 
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CUBA: 
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very long to realize that it is 
a troubled land, and a_ breeding 


(om DOESN’T have to be in Cuba 


in Mex4 place for what could be very great 
” in the§ trouble indeed for the United States. 
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Day and night in Havana’s streets 
you see civilians—adults and _ chil- 
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being taught to use rifles. You read 
the Cuban newspapers and note how 
many of them carry attacks on the 
United States Government and Amer- 
ican business, attacks which some- 
times become as general as the state- 
ment in Revolucion, organ of the 
Castro movement, that New York is 
acity built on the sufferings of other 
people. You talk to an American 
rancher distraught over the expro- 
priation of almost all of his 15,000- 
acre ranch, and watch the intensity 
with which he assures you that every 
day the “Communists” who approve 
such seizures are getting stronger. 


of 





You try to quiz the manager of 
an American business in Havana and 
note his fear of talking to someone 
Whose sympathies he isn’t sure of. 
You interview a high Cuban Govern- 
ment official and he tells you, with 
steel in his eyes and his voice, that 
we are supported by the workers, 
farmers and students of all Latin 
America, whatever their governments 
may say.” And if you were in Havana 
last month when the Soviet Exposi- 
Hon was on display, you would have 
seen, as | did, the obvious admiration 
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Anti-American propaganda, historical stereotypes and 


trade investments provoke U.S.-Cuban tensions 


By Harry Schwartz 





A beautiful and disrupted island, 
Cuba has over a billion dollars of 
U. S. investments and sits strategic- 
ally astride the American coast. 
Cubans and Americans have con- 
sistently misunderstood each other. 
Harry Schwartz, noted New York 
Times correspondent just returned 
‘from a visit to Cuba, analyzes the 
basic differences and offers a four- 
point program to deal with them. 





with which the throngs of Cuban 
visitors viewed the tangible evidences 
of Soviet progress on display there. 

The dispatches from Washington 
confirm the impression of trouble. 
They tell of Government officials de- 
bating whether the U.S. won’t have to 
send in the Marines to “clean up the 
Cuban mess.” They tell of Senators 
demanding that the Cuban share of 
the United States market—Cuba’s 
chief source of foreign exchange— 
be sharply cut or eliminated alto- 
gether. They even tell of discussions 
about whether it would not be wise 
to set up a high-power radio trans- 
mitter near Miami so that the Ameri- 
can point of view could be trans- 
mitted to the Cuban people. And 
when so responsible a reporter as 
James Reston recounts Washington 
fears of a Soviet-Cuban mutual de- 
fense treaty which would present us 
with the same dilemmas as American 
relations with Turkey and Iran pose 
to the Soviet Union, you know that 
really dangerous trouble may be 
brewing. 

What lies behind this growing ten- 
sion and the growing anger on both 


oorstep 


sides? It is important to understand 
the issues, since much is involved 
for both sides. A hostile Cuba less 
than 100 miles from Florida presents 
obvious major security problems. 
United States investment in Cuba 
probably exceeds a billion dollars. 
The total volume of trade between 
the two countries exceeded a billion 
dollars in 1958. And the precedents 
being set in Cuba—and in Washing- 
ton’s reaction to what is going on in 
Cuba—are being watched intently 
throughout Latin America. At least 
some of the people watching, more- 
over, would like to repeat the Castro 
pattern elsewhere in the southern half 
of the Western hemisvhere. 
Unfortunately, on both 
understanding of the issues is be- 
clouded by emotion, propaganda of 
interested parties, and sometimes 
plain bad reporting. In this country, 
many have already gotten the im- 
pression that Fidel Castro is a Com- 
munist and what we face in Cuba is 
simply a Muscovite advance post on 
our threshold. In Cuba, many people 
are convinced that this country is 
planning to “Guatemalaize” Cuba 
and soon the Havana streets will run 
red with Cuban blood shed by our 
hired mercenaries or by our Marines. 
Such fears generate ever more fears, 
creating the danger that a situation 
which would be difficult at best will 
blow up in the faces of all concerned. 
I share neither the American nor 
the Cuban _ stereotype described 
above, though either or both of these 
notions could become fact if the 


sides 








situation is allowed to become ag- 
gravated. 

Let us begin by describing the 
issues as they seem to exist in the 
minds of the Cuban \people and the 
Cuban Government, interested parties 
to the dispute whose point of view 
is too rarely stated fairly in our own 
land. 

The basic view of the Castro 
regime is that for over half a century 
Cuba has been cssentially an eco- 
nomic and political colony of the 
United States, its wealth exploited 
and drained off by American busi- 
nessmen and investors aided by such 
corrupt governments as that of dic- 
tator Fulgencio Batista. It is on this 
alleged exploitation that the present 
rulers of the couniry blame all their 
nation’s ills: the poverty and ig- 
norance of most Cubans, the almost 
complete dependence of Cuba upon 
the rises and falls of the sugar mar- 
ket, their country’s lack of industry, 
the ownership of much of Cuba’s 
land and other resources by Ameri- 
can and other foreign interests, and 
the like. In this view the Castro 
Revolution was a long overdue essen- 
tial effort to give Cuba real sover- 
eignty, to return ownership of Cuba’s 
resources to the Cuban people, to 
bring the benefits of modern educa- 
tion, medical care and industrializa- 
tion to the Cuban people, and to 
create a balanced economy to re- 
place the dominant sugar mono- 
culture. 

Merely to state the indictment is 
to make clear that. in Cuba all the 
explosive forces of modern national- 
ism and all the vast energy of the 
revolution of rising anticipations are 
behind Castro. He is the product 
of many of the same forces which 
have created Indonesia’s Sukarno, 
Iraq’s Abdul Karim Kassem, Egypt’s 
Gamal Abdel Nasser, and Tunisia’s 
Habib Bourguiba. 

Seen from the Cuban point of 
view, the tension in Cuban-American 
relations is born primarily of U.S. 
opposition to the effort to end Cuba’s 
colonial status and exploitation. “You 
Americans want to continue being 


our masters,” one Cuban told me 
directly. In the present obviously 
semi-paranoid atmosphere of Cuba 
it is easy to build up a picture of 
an evil United States preparing to 
resubjugate its small neighbor. 

Even the sharp drop in the num- 
ber of American tourists visiting 
Cuba is seen as part of a vast planned 
plot and propaganda campaign. Into 
the same composite goes the refuge 
given here to Castro’s opponents and 
the publicity given to their charges 
of Cuban Communism, the _ hostile 
statements of some American legisla- 
tors and businessmen, and the raids 
of planes carrying incendiary bombs 
to Cuban territory. And, of course, 
when the United States Government 
protests against the means being 
used to seize American property in 
Cuba, the instinctive Cuban reaction 
is to interpret the protest as directed 
not at the manner of expropriation 
but at the fact of expropriation. 

Even the aspect of Cuban-Ameri- 
can relations which might seem most 
obviously favorable to Cuba—that 
country’s large share of our sugar 
market and its ability to receive a 
price well above the world sugar 
price—is used as a stick with which 
to beat us. Why should the United 
States Congress arrogate to itself the 
right unilaterally to decide how much 
Cuban sugar should be sold here? 
Cubans ask. Shouldn’t such a serious 
matter be the subject of negotiations 
and a bilateral treaty? 

Of all these specific complaints, 
there can be no doubt that the most 
serious concerns the flights of hos- 
tile planes over Cuban territory. 
Most Cubans find it incredible that 
the United States cannot prevent 
planes leaving from American air- 
ports to attack Cuba. “What do you 
suppose would happer to us if planes 
took off from our airports to drop 
bombs on Florida?” I was asked time 
and again in Havana. The fact that 
until mid-February our State De- 
partment refused to grant that any 
hostile planes were coming from 
American airports increased resent- 
ment, of course, and also strength- 










ened the conviction 0{ ‘hose Cuban: 


‘ere actually 
sent by the America:. Governmen 
as the advance guards 
to “Guatamalaize” Cubs. 

Obviously, there is inuch that is 
unfair, inaccurate, unjust and simpl\ 
paranoid in this Cuban indictment 
But it would seem diflicult—hetter 
impossible—to dismiss the indictment 
as totally unfounded. The State De. 
partment last month acted with com. 
mendable wisdom and dispatch in 
apologizing when the Cuban Gov. 
ernment was able to prove that a 
plane had flown over Cuba—ex. 
ploding in mid-air before an ex. 
plosive bomb it carried could be 
dropped on Cuban workers—afte 
taking off from a Florida airport 
But right or wrong, this view o 
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Cuban-American relations is in th 
minds of Cuba’s present rulers an 
in the minds of many—perhaps a 
majority—of Cubans. 

Let us look now at the American 
bill of complaints against Cuba. 





The most serious complaint if  , 
harbored by those who own landjy. , 
or other property in Cuba, or operated 














businesses there. Few if any Ameri- “od 
can businessmen doing business in Ht 
or with Cuba have failed to be adj ;... 
versely affected by the Castrg },. 
regime’s actions. Large landowner§ ¢,., 
have been worst hit, since the bullf ..... 
of their landholdings have been of y,,., 
will be expropriated. The compensa ,,,.. 
tion offered, 20-year bonds, prom prob 
ises now to be based on very low ;..,. 
valuations, more akin to token pay? les 


ments than anything else. And thos susp 
affected can hardly be blamed iff 4 
they are skeptical that 20-year bondy ;,,, 
issued by the Castro Governmen§ 7 
will really be redeemable in 19805 plicg 
Even where property has not beet prop 
seized, it has been put under Gove news 
ernment direction, as in the case of Cast 
the Cuban Telephone Company; 0% 
it is being badly hit by Government) ,, 
regulations, such as those which prey the 
vent the American-owned Hot) ati, 
Nacional from reducing its stafl teri, 
proportion to the reduction in nul) Am¢ 
bers of paying guests. willi 
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interest whose remittance in dollars 
has not been authorized. The Cuban 





Government’s foreign exchanges re- 


serves on December 31 were less 


than half its debis to American busi- 
npensay ; : 
nessmen alone, and the situation has 

om! : 
a 7 probably worsened since. One can 
; Vy 0 . . e . 
" imagine the bitter Cuban protests if 





“7 some large American firms were to 
suspend shipments of essential goods 
and services to Cuba until outstand- 
ing debts were met. 

Third, there are the ominous im- 
plications of the anti-American 
|) Propaganda which dominates Cuban 
Newspapers under the control of the 
| Castro regime. Reading Revolucion, 
Es for example, one gathers _ this 
/ ©ountry can do nothing good, while 
the Cuban 
“Latina, spreads anti-American ma- 
W terial wherever it can through Latin 
p America. Whatever allowance one is 
willing to make for long-pent na- 
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tionalist passions, it is still difficult 
to understand why so much of the 
Cuban press should have been willing 
to praise Russia for buying one 
million tons of sugar a year for about 
three cents a pound—paying mainly 
in goods rather than freely con- 
vertible currency—while the United 
States is denounced for buying three 
million tons of sugar a year at five 
cents a pound. 

Finally, and most ominous, there 
can be little question that directly 
and indirectly Cuba is now giving 
support and encouragement to 
many anti-American forces in Latin- 
America. On such touchy issues as 
the Panama Canal, American oil in- 
vestment in Argentina and the like, 
it seems to be the intent of the 
present Cuban regime to help spur 
as much trouble for the U.S. and 
its economic interests as possible. 

This correspondent left Cuba with 
a heavy heart, convinced that it rep- 
resents as ugly a situation as we 
have ever faced in Latin America, 
if one discounts the worst 
possibilities—such as a Cuban-So- 


even 
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PREMIER CASTRO, PRESIDENT DORTICOS AND SOVIET DEPUTY PREMIER MIKOYAN: GETTING MORE FOR LESS 


viet mutual-defense 
which panic-mongers in Washington 
have conjured up. Fundamental so- 
cial and economic revolutions are 


agreement— 


likely to be messy, nasty affairs with 
all kinds of ugly consequences for 
fat, complacent neighbors. The 
Cuban Revolution is no exception to 
that rule, even though it is not now 
a Moscow-directed Communist revo- 
lution. 

What can or should be done about 
this mess? Looked at most generally 
there would seem to be four main 
possibilities : 

1. The United States can use force 
by sending in the Marines or their 
equivalent. I think this would be a 
disastrous error as well as a cata- 
strophic moral blot on our world 
position, akin to that which Hungary 
gave the Soviet Union. Even if we 
were so unwise as to put moral or 
political considerations aside, the 
fact must be faced that the great 
bulk of the Cuban people supports 
the Castro regime and is now being 
armed by that regime. Any attempt 
at American military invasion of 











Cuba would face us with the same 
kind of terrible problems that France 
faced in Indochina and faces now 
in Algeria, even if Moscow kept out 
of the situation. If Moscow were to 
enter, the consequences would be in- 
calculable. Short of the most extreme 
provocation, there can be no ra- 
tional case for military intervention. 

2. The United States can apply 
economic sanctions. The elimination 
or sharp reduction of the Cuban 
sugar quota; passage of a law pro- 
hibiting any American paying more 
for Cuban sugar than the Soviet 
Union is paying, these and similar 
possibilities would be heavy blows 
indeed. But such sanctions can be 
double-edged weapons, and the first 
victims of Cuban retaliation would 
be American business interests in 
Cuba. Moreover, the result of such 
sanctions would surely be an appeal 
from Havana to Moscow for eco- 
nomic aid, so they could easily throw 
Cuba fully into Moscow’s arms with 
all the possibilities contained therein. 
But perhaps most immediately, such 
sanctions would ruin the Cuban up- 
per-class and middle-class groups 
where there is the greatest under- 
standing of the American position 
and the greatest desire for a reason- 
able settlement. In any case, we have 
criticized Russia too often for using 
economic weapons for political ends 
to contemplate lightly emulation of 
such behaviour. 


3. The United States can sit tight 
and adopt the Micawberish policy 
of hoping something will turn up. 
Perhaps Castro’s mistakes will turn 
the Cuban people against him. Per. 
haps the moderate elements in his 
regime will win the upper hand, etc. 
The trouble with this policy is that 
it immobilizes our vast resources and 
leaves the initiative to others either 
in Cuba or in Congress where many 
would like to embark upon the road 
of economic sanction. 

4, The United States can break 
out of its present bonds of resent- 
ments and legalistic fetishes and try 
to formulate an imaginative policy 
that would really have hopes of 
settling the Cuban problem satis- 
factorily. 

I would not be so presumptuous as 
to suppose that I can airily frame 
an infallible policy on this complex 
issue, but certain essential elements 
of a satisfactory policy toward Cuba 
would seem clear: 

First, this country must take all 
measures necessary to assure that 
planes taking off from our country 
do not attack Cuba. A round-the- 
clock air patrol off the Florida coast. 
by planes carrying airborne radar, 
might do the trick. So might a 
tightening-up of controls over planes 
rented in Florida so as to avoid the 
deception we know was practiced last 
month when a rented plane ex- 
ploded over Cuba. Certainly all 





HAIR TODAY, PEACE TOMORROW 


Castro said he would shave off his beard when lasting peace comes to Cuba.—News 


item. 


Come, sing hosannas, beat the drums, 
And sound upon the tuba 

When you behold the signs that peace 
Has come to stay in Cuba. 


That is, when Castro’s cheeks and chin 
Are bared to earnest gazers, 

And swords are beaten into plows 
And pistols inte razors. 


—Richard Armour 








Americans have a greai interest jn 
not permitting any further demon. 
strations that we cannot or will not 
stop a plane taking off from our 
country to attack another country 
with which we are at peace. Cuba 
is too close for us to forget that what 
is sauce for the American goose 
could become sauce for the Cuban 
gander. 

Second, since the Cubans are so 
anxious to make their sugar sales to 
us a matter of bilateral negotiations 
rather than unilateral determination 
by Congress, let us accede to their 
wishes. But in carrying on such 
negotiations, let us use that op. 
portunity to require benefits for 
American economic interests in re. 
turn for benefits for Cuban eco- 
nomic interests. An effort at total 
negotiations of all economic matters 
between the two countries—sugar 
quotas, compensation for American 
investors whose property is being 
taken, payment of debts owed Ameri- 
can firms, etc.—would provide an 
opportunity for an integrated ap- 
proach to a whole thorny set of 
problems, as well as satisfy the in- 
jured Cuban sense of national dig. 
nity. 

Third, any U.S. policy toward 
Cuba must recognize that the history 
of relations between the two coun- 
tries gives us a special responsibility 
toward that country and a special 
obligation. At the very least we must 
grant we have made major errors 
in our policy toward Cuba if the 
state of relations with that country 
has sunk to its present exasperated 
level. Sympathy for the Cuban 
people and for their aspirations must 
remain central in our thinking, hard 
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as that may be when we see the 
Havana Government flirting with 
Moscow and trying to poison 0 
relations with Latin America. Th4 
whirlwind we are now reaping if 
Cuba was at least in part sown bi 
us. That fact cannot be overlookes 
as we search for a policy whi 
would re-establish really friendly 

lations with Cuba, the center of Lati 
American attention today. 
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Across the South young Negroes, in 
a new phase of their increasingly 
successful fight for equality, have 
been staging “sit-in” strikes at 
lunch counters where their color is 
a bar to service. Here Jack Green- 
berg, NAACP Legal Defense Fund 
Attorney, “changes sides” to ana- 
lyze the legal and economic impli- 
cations of this passive resistance 
effort from the viewpoint of a 
major national chain store. Green- 
berg is co-author of Citizen’s Guide 
to Desegregation and the author of 
Race Relations and American Law. 





F I WERE Woolworth’s lawyer I 
oom send the following memor- 
andum to management: 

This memorandum treats the com- 
pany’s legal position in connection 
with the “sit-ins,” pickets and boy- 
cotts being conducted against our 
stores and others in Southern states 
and elsewhere. Although it discusses 
the law, I would be remiss if I 
neglected fully to explore the eco- 
nomic and public relations aspects 
of the problem—all three factors are 
intertwined, I shall say nothing di- 
rectly about morality, not because I 
am without views, but because I am 
certain that management has its own 
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ideas on the question. 

These protests are being con- 
ducted against a number of national 
chain stores in Greensboro, Durham, 
Raleigh, Charlotte, Winston-Salem, 
Fayetteville, Elizabeth City, Concord 
and High Point, North Carolina; 
Norfolk, Hampton and Portsmouth, 
Virginia; Rock Hill, South Carolina; 

allahassee and Deland, Florida; 
Nashville and Chattanooga, Tennes- 
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legal Brief to Management 


A CASE AGAINST 
JIM CROW EATING 


see; Montgomery, Alabama and else- 
where. By the time you receive this 
memorandum they will undoubtedly 
have spread further, especially in 
large cities. 

Supporting demonstrations have 
been reported in New York City, 
New Haven and other Northern 
centers. The movements originated 
spontaneously but now, in large 
part, have the support and direction 
of national organizations such as 
the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People 
(NAACP) and the Congress on 
Racial Equality (CORE). By and 
large, the active participants have 
been Negro college students but in 
some places white students have al- 
lied themselves with them and many 
adults, usually colored, but often 
white, have also expressed approval. 

Some of the places where we have 
had trouble are covered by state 
or municipal segregation laws. Vir- 
ginia has such a law. While North 
Carolina has no state law on the 
subject, Durham requires that eating 
places be segregated. These laws can 
do us no good. We may expect that 
some sympathetic police court judges 
will uphold arrests for breaching the 
segregation statutes, but most will not 
because such laws are undoubtedly 
unconstitutional. Moreover, any con- 
victions that are obtained will surely 
be reversed on appeal. 

Our next line of defense is the tres- 
pass statutes. In fact, in such places 
as Raleigh and Winston-Salem, tres- 
pass prosecutions have been com- 
menced against Negro and white stu- 
dents who have occupied counter 
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stools or come on company property 
or into a shopping center, where 
stores like ours are located, and re- 
fused to leave when ordered. While 
we may obtain some trespass con- 
victions, I would hesitate to assure 
you that the trespass laws can stop 
this movement. 

First of all, we merely put students 
in jail after they have demonstrated. 
I know of no effective way of prevent- 
ing demonstrations in the first place 
by the use of trespass. Given suf- 
ficient determination and numbers 
the students may choose to demon- 
strate and go to jail. We must be 
careful not to create an atmosphere 
in which a fine or jail term for tres- 
pass of this sort becomes a badge 
which a student may wear with pride. 
Criminal law, if used in this way, 
loses its deterrent force. I believe 
there is danger that this may happen. 

Second, trespass may be used only 
in certain situations. Clearly, we can- 
not keep Negroes out of stores alto- 
gether; they are too large a portion 
of our trade. If, therefore, they have 
been invited in and transgress limits 
we set for them, we must ask them 
to leave. If they leave when requested, 
they have committed no trespass. 
There is nothing to stop large num- 
bers of Negroes from taking places 
in or near our counter seats until 
they are asked to leave. If, at this 
point, they do leave and are re- 
placed by others, they have achieved 
their purpose and violated no law. 

Furthermore, there is a real ques- 
tion in my mind as to whether, in the 
last analysis, trespass prosecutions to 
sustain a policy of racial segregation 








wil] stand up, constitutionally speak- 
ing. The Supreme Court, in the Civil 
Rights Cases, held that the Fourteenth 
Amendment does not apply to private 
action. But we are having our pri- 
vate action enforced by the Govern- 
ment. In the Restrictive Covenant 
Cases the Supreme Court wrote that 
private covenants to bar Negroes 
from purchasing real property were 
valid, but could not be enforced by 
the courts. It may hold that our 
segregation regulations, while legal, 
also may not be enforced by the 
courts. | am reminded of an article 
of A. A. Berle’s on the obligations 
of corporate house counsel in a situa- 
tion like the one we face: 

“I do not know of any statute 
which forbids a great oil company 
from announcing as a policy that 
gasoline shall not be sold to Negroes 
at the gas stations it controls— 
though the control is more often by 
contract than by direct ownership. 
Yet I surmise that any sane house 
counsel would tell any board of di- 
rectors ill-advised enough to attempt 
such a policy that they could not 
make it go down. If, at long last, 
the Supreme Court did not apply the 
rule of Shelley v. Kraemer [the 
Restrictive Covenant Cases], then it 
would some other rule.” 

Our situation is close enough to 
the one Berle describes to be called 
to your notice. His observations re- 
flect those of Justice Benjamin Car- 
dozo, who wrote that while morality 
and law surely do not always coin- 
cide, current views of morality 
strongly influence the law. This ap- 
plies particularly to constitutional 
law. I think there is little doubt about 
present-day moral trends insofar as 
race relations are concerned. 

But should trespass finally be up- 
held as a weapon against some classes 
of sit-ins, we can hardly use it against 
those who picket outside. Peaceful 
picketing for a lawful purpose is 
an exercise of constitutionally se- 
cured rights of free speech and as- 
sembly. If the students are peaceful, 
as most of them seem to be, we would 
have to persuade state courts that 


the goal of non-segregated seating 
is illegal. This the United States 
Supreme Court would never accept. 

The Supreme Court has held that 
picketing for the purpose of securing 
racial proportionate representation 
in employment constitutionally could 
be found illegal by California courts. 
The reasoning was that insisting up- 
on proportionate representation dis- 
criminates against the man not hired 
because he is of the wrong race. But 
the clear implication of the decision 
was that picketing for nondiscrimina- 
tory hiring would be constitutionally 
privileged. I am sure that an attack 
on the lawfulness of the picketers’ 
goal holds no promise for us. In 
Southern areas some of the cases 
might have to go to the Supreme 
Court. In the North we would lose 
in lower courts probably without ex- 
ception. 

We face also the defense of con- 
stitutionally protected religious lib- 
erty. Some pastors, white and col- 
ored, have already urged their con- 
gregations not to trade in our stores. 
The Reverend Martin Luther King 
and Congressman (also the Rever- 
end) Adam Clayton Powell have large 
and faithful congregations. I think 
that they are constitutionally privi- 
leged to advise those who look to 
them for religious counsel on social 
questions like these. In any event, 
it would not be a wise public relations 
move to undertake 
ministers. 

It might be that in some of the 
large shopping centers where we re- 
cently have been building or leasing 
stores we can keep pickets from our 
door because we are surrounded by 
a wide belt of privately owned 
shopping-center property. This is the 
basis of the prosecution now pending 
in Raleigh. The problem here is that 
courts may hold that while, for pur- 
poses of private property law, the 
shopping center is private, for pur- 
poses of constitutional law and the 
exercise of free speech, it is public. 


suits against 


The Supreme Court has struck 
down a trespass prosecution of 
Jehovah’s Witnesses for preaching 





their gospel in a private company 
town in Alabama, and the New York 
Court of Appeals implied that while 
Jehovah’s Witnesses were trespassers 
in the corridors of a housing develop. 
ment which they entered without in. 
vitation, the situation would have 
been different if they confined them- 
selves to the streets within the devel. 
opment, some of them private, some 
public. Finally, we certainly can't 
stop picketing outside the borders of 
a shopping area. 

Other legal approaches can also 
be mentioned. In Charlotte, Negro 
students have been 
blocking the aisles of a store in viola- 
tion of fire-department regulations. 
There also have been arrests for as- 
sault—where no real assault was 
involved. Sympathetic 
judges might go along with such a 
roundabout approach. But, where the 
full facts show that the prosecution 
actually is to enforce segregation, we 
may expect the courts to cut through 
form and go to the substance. 

I am reminded of prosecutions for 
“disorderly conduct” of Negroes who 
violated train and bus segregation 
laws, when the only disorder was 
the breach of segregation patterns. 
Federal Courts of Appeal with juris 
diction over Virginia and Kentucky 
struck the prosecutions down. This 
approach, therefore, is no mote 
valuable than the use of trespass. 


arrested for 


police-court 


N VIEW OF the limited legal weap- 
io to treat with our difficulties, 
I would like to discuss some not 
legal factors. A very large portion 
of our trade is colored. Negro urban 
population, North and South, is 
growing at a great rate and because 
Negroes are, as a class, in the eo 
nomically poorer strata, many of 
them are attracted by our low 
prices. We should try to avoid 
alienating their trade. 

I am concerned particularly by 


the fact that so many of the proj 


testors are college students. Thes 
will be the leaders of the Negro com 
munity for the next generatior 
Should we earn their enmity we wil 
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in elect, be graduating from the 
rolleges class after class of leaders 
yho will create and foster all over the 
South, and in the North as well, a 
jidike of our organization. 

The interest of Negroes in the 
recent protests is so great that a trial 
of 43 Negro students in Raleigh, 
gheduled two weeks ago, could not 
go on because the courtroom, hall- 
yay, stairway and street were so 
crowded that the fire chief required 
that the trial be called off. The trial 
yill soon be held in the Raleigh City 
Auditorium, which seats 3,000. 

And, I should emphasize, by no 
means is interest in this movement 
limited to Negroes. There were white 
students, apparently sympathetic to 
the Negroes, in the Raleigh audience. 
Some whites, as I have said, have 
joined in the sit-ins. A recent letter 
in the Raleigh News and Observer 
states: 

“It is too bad that Negroes are 
denied the right to eat where they 
want to eat. It is a big inconvenience 
to be hungry and not to be able to 
get something to eat in a nearby 
restaurant... . I am a white man 
and I do not believe 
mixing, but I am against denying 
people their human rights. These 
Negroes are close akin to the original 
people of this State and wear the 
names of those people. They should 
be ashamed to mistreat their own 
flesh and blood.” 

And a letter in the Charlotte News 
says: 

“The lunch counter affair involves 
the very kind of colored people our 
community most needs. Here is a 
young student leader, a credit to his 
parents, to his university, and to his 
community (our community), one 
who has struck a telling blow for our 
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country and our Christian beliefs in 
the face of Communist distortion. 
Here are the others, the cream of 
our colored young people, protesting 
ma dignified manner a wrong where 
the only law they can appeal to is 
the moral law. . . . Let’s make this 
a local gesture of good will, before 


sinister outside forces from both ex- 


tremes rob it of its bloom. Without 
reference to what other localities are 
doing, let Charlotte merchants be 
the first to express our faith in and 
support of our colored citizens.” 

In fact, the sympathy of white 
persons could substantially injure 
our business in the South as well as 
in the North. And, as a counterpoint 
to the help we might expect from 
friendly judges and legislators in 
Southern areas, should we end up in 
court proceedings or before legisla- 
tures in Northern areas, it would be 
reasonable to anticipate unfriendly 
treatment. 

I recall that the Ford Motor Com- 
pany, during the life of the late 
Henry Ford, because of anti-Semitic 
attitudes attributed to him, developed 
a reputation most harmful to its 
business interests. This, of course, 
has been dispelled because of the 
Ford family’s subsequent clearly un- 
prejudiced attitudes and its massive 
contributions to such causes as the 
National Conference of Christians 
and Jews. But, I think, if they had 
it to do all over again, they would 
prefer that the need to overcome a 
tarnished corporate image had never 
arisen. It would be terrible if our 
present situation continued uncor- 
rected and we ended up in a situa- 
tion for which such drastic public 
relations correctives became neces- 
sary. 

I think it is clear that our problems 
cannot be solved by any formula that 
would reconcile Negroes and sym- 
pathetic whites to segregation. The 
entire attitude of Negroes is strongly 
in the other direction. In fact, the 
sit-ins are merely other manifesta- 
tions of militancy—some of which 
take extreme form. For example, 
there is the Muslim group which ex- 
presses a form of black nationalism 
coupled with open hatred of white 
persons as a class. Despite con- 
demnation by NAACP officials, the 
Muslims continue to attract much 
attention and some support. 

There was also the Robert Wil- 
liams episode of last summer. You 
may recall that he advocated Negroes 








use violence to assert their rights. 
The NAACP suspended him as a 
branch president. While most Ne- 
groes agreed that the suspension was 
right and necessary, many sympa- 
thized with Williams’ reaction to 
the frustration Southern Negroes 
often feel. And, too, King’s success- 
ful boycott to achieve bus desegrega- 
tion in Montgomery, Alabama, shows 
how much support can be mustered 
in the Negro community. 

The only way to cope with the 
problem is to take positive and im- 
mediate steps to end segregation at 
lunch counters—or, indeed, any- 
where else there is sufficient public 
demand. I think economic necessity 
dictates we go at least that far. Ac- 
tually, this should present no real 
problem. I understand that while 
Negroes were being prosecuted for 
congregating outside our store in 
Raleigh, Kress’ manager invited 
Negro pickets in for coffee and served 
them at counters where all patrons 
stand up. Non-segregated service at 
Kress has been going on for more 
than a week and no trouble has re- 
sulted. Similar experiences in Balti- 
more and Washington indicate that 
the transition can work smoothly. 

What probably will happen, should 
segregation be ended, is that actually 
a small number of Negroes will take 
immediate advantage of the oppor- 
tunity. Force of habit will govern for 
a while. This is what has happened 
with bus desegregation. A few 
colored persons sit in the front while 
most continue to sit in the back. But 
the number that takes advantage of 
desegregation slowly grows. There- 
fore, in a sense, immediate desegrega- 
tion will be followed by gradualism 
in its implementation. 

Of course, school desegregation 
shows that no one can account for 
what a lunatic fringe will do. There 
might be some sporadic violence, 
perhaps worse. But, as in some places 
where there has been school desegre- 
gation, this will pass and be over 
with. Any effort to maintain segrega- 
tion, on the other hand, will continue 
our difficulties indefinitely. 
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HEN I READ about distin- 
Me ccnkes statesmen bivouack- 
ing in the old Supreme Court room 
or in the capitol cloakrooms, I think 
of my brothers sleeping on the 
ground before and after the Battle 
of Gettysburg. And when I read the 
ardent orations of the Southern 
Senators I feel sure that the Civil 
War is still on. It really should be 
called the Hundred Years War. 

If you look superficially at the 
Congressional battle over civil rights, 
you will naturally think that we 
Northerners, we liberals, have every- 
thing to be happy about. At last we 
have a clear majority on our side. 
Just what will be in the final law 
is a little hard to say at the moment, 
but it seems clear that the new civil 
rights measure will include three 
things: provisions to allow Southern 
Negroes to vote; to enforce the Su- 
preme Courts’ school integration de- 
cision; and to punish people for de- 
facing or destroying churches and 
synogogues. In general, the Federal 
Government will be clearly and firmly 
on the side of racial minorities— 
especially the Negroes. So why aren’t 
we throwing our hats in the air? 

The trouble is that this is not 
the whole story. A fair battle or argu- 
ment may leave both winners and 
losers with mutual respect and good 
feeling. Grant and Les at Appomatox 
met and parted as gentlemen. But the 
manner in which the Southern states- 
men are conducting themselves in the 
present struggle will leave a residue 
of bitterness and misunderstanding 
for years to come. 

Typical Northerners have long had 
an exaggerated regard for typical 
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By William E. Bohn 


The Battle Over the 
Civil Rights Law 


Southerners. We have thought of our 
opposite numbers as cultivated, re- 
fined, honorable. Now and then they 
may have referred to us as rude fel- 
lows, mere farmers and money- 
makers, but our picture of them has 
withstood every strain: It is hard 
to make us believe that a Southerner 
can be anything less than a gentle- 
man. From way back I have spent 
happy days “away down South in 
Dixie.” What fine men! What pretty 
girls! What lovely scenery! 

Very well. That is my picture of 
the South. Now I go out to the mail- 
box and bring in my copy of the 
Congressional Record. What I read 
there is not mythology; it is a tran- 
script of the core American life. In 
the February 23 Record I found an 
address by Senator James Oliver 
Eastland of Mississippi. Referring to 
the proposed civil rights measure he 
says: 

“As a package, the proposals add 
up to the most vicious, iniquitous. 
revolutionary and _ unconstitutional 
series of measures that has ever been 
proposed in this Congress of the 
United States, except for that period 
of time when the Southern States 
were divided into military districts 
and were operated by military gov- 
ernors in a status which equalled 
nothing more nor less than sheer 
tyranny. In the name of civil rights, 
civil wrongs are proposed to be per- 
petrated against a great segment of 
US. Nothing that was 
dreamed up by the arch abolitionists 
and the most rabid South-haters in 
the Reconstruction Congresses can be 
equated with the punitive measures 
now proposed.” 


citizens. 





This oratorical outburst should be 
examined by psychologists. Over and 
over reference is made to the “War 
Between the States” and the activities 
of the Reconstruction period. There 
is only the slightest resemblance be- 
tween the laws of the 1870s and 
those of 1960. The old measures pre. 
vented many white men from voting 
and gave the ballot to many recently 
liberated, illiterate Negroes. The 
new law provides merely that federal 
courts allow properly qualified voters 
of all races to cast their ballots and 
have them honestly counted. 

Our Northern Senators, though 
they take up far less time than their 
Southern colleagues, speak with far 
more dignity and effect. On February 
26 Georgia’s Senator Herman Tal- 
madge put a question to Arkansas’ 
Senator John McClellan: “Does the 
able Senator know of any citizen of 
the United States in any of the 50 
states who contends that he has been 
wrongfully and illegally denied the 
right to vote?” Senator McClellan re- 
plied with a straight face, “I know 
of no such case.” 

At this point New York’s Senator 
Jacob Javits broke in: “The Senator 
from Georgia asked me the same 
question the other day. I might tell 
him that I have researched the mat- 
ter, and I shall produce the cases 
tomorrow.” The following day he ap- 
peared with statistics furnished by 
the Federal Civil Rights Commission. 
County by county he showed how few 
Negroes are registered as compared 
with whites. Then he cited word for 
word the record of a suit brought by 
four Alabama Negroes who had been 
denied the right to register and vote; 
the judge had granted an injunction 
in their favor. 

And then, after having put these 
four colored men on record with the 
greatest of care, Senator Javits was 
met by this response from Talmadge: 
“Does the Senator have any more 
than these four individuals of the 
180 million Americans?” 
people cannot be convinced by argu 
ment or influenced by facts. The 
poor South is suffering at their hands. 
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TWO SOVIET 
VISITORS TO SPAIN 


Russian effort to promote cultural exchange unsuccessful 


By Richard Scott Mowrer 


MADRID 
wo SoviET officials recently paid 
a discreet visit to Spain. Their 
presence here in mid-February was 
not a state secret, but for reasons 
best known to the Spanish authorities 
the news was kept out of the papers. 
There have been Soviet visitors here 
before. Since 1955, Russians have 
shown up in Madrid and Barcelona 
as delegates to international con- 
oresses. 

But this was the first time that 
Soviet officials had come here as 
guests of the Spanish Government, 
in this instance as guests of the 
Spanish hotel syndicate, a State-run 
organization. Last year Spaniards 
attending a hotel convention in 
Prague had gone on to Moscow at 
the invitation of the Soviet Govern- 
ment. The Russians were taking ad- 
vantage of a return invitation. 

Spain has no diplomatic relations 
with the Soviet Union, nor with any 
country under Communist rule. But 
this has not prevented informal con- 
tacts between the two countries, or 
the development of commercial ex- 
changes, or the granting of visas to 
occasional visitors like Vladimir 
Obrubov and Konstantin Shibaev. 

Vladimir P. Obrubov, says his 
Visiting card (printed in Spanish), 
is a representative of “The State 





Committee for Cultural Relations 
With Foreign Countries, Attached to 
the Council of Ministers of the USSR, 
Kalinin 9, Moscow.” Konstantin P. 
Shibaev is “Chief of the Foreign 
Department of Intourist, 1 Gorki 
Street, Moscow.” The two were here 
'o explore the possibility of develop- 
ing cultural and tourist exchanges 
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between Spain and the Soviet Union. 

It is understood that the Russians 
would be delighted to have Spain’s 
top Flamenco dancer, world-famous 
Antonio, appear in Moscow. Presum- 
ably they would be prepared, in re- 
turn, to stage Russian ballet per- 
formances here. 

Shibaev’s approach was pegged on 
the soccer championship games to be 
played next May and June in 
Madrid and Moscow, between Span- 
ish and Russian national teams. 
These matches, for the quarter finals 
of the Europe Cup, came about by 
chance, the outcome of a drawing 
of lots. The rules call for two games 
between contenders so that each team 
can play on its home ground. 

When the results of the drawing 
were known there was hesitation here 
whether to meet the hated Commu- 
nists on the playing field or drop 
out of the Europe Cup tournament. 
The question was discussed at 
cabinet level in Madrid where it was 
apparent that some ministers were 
very upset at the prospect of having 
the red hammer-and-sickle flag fly 
over Madrid’s Charmatin Stadium 
while a Spanish band played the 
Soviet national anthem. 

Finally, it was decided to go 
through with the ordeal and stay in 
the tournament, which Spain has 
high hopes of winning. Before the 
press was allowed to report the de- 
cision a columnist writing in Spain’s 
sports daily, Marca, wrote: “It is 
reported that that which we are not 
allowed to talk about will take place 
as scheduled.” Everybody knew what 
he meant. 

Shibaev called on a number of 


Spanish officials and suggested that 
facilities be worked out to enable 
Spanish and Russian rooters to ac- 
company their teams to Moscow 
and Madrid, respectively. After the 
matches, the Spanish and Russian 
tourists would be given special sight- 
seeing tours in the Soviet Union and 
Spain. 

Shibaev and Obrubov were listened 
to politely. But they were told that 
the Franco State is not particularly 
interested in developing tourist and 
cultural exchanges with countries 
that have no diplomatic relations with 
Spain. This seems to be as far as 
the two Soviet visitors’ “exploration” 
got. 

It is certain that the Soviets would 
like to establish diplomatic ties with 
Franco Spain, ideological differences 
notwithstanding. They have gone out 
of their way to encourage a trend in 
that direction. Russia helped to 
vote Spain into the United Nations. 
Soviet delegates at international con- 
gresses regularly approach Spanish 
delegates and invite them to visit the 
Soviet Union. 

On the economic side, the Soviet 
Union is developing as a market for 
Spanish citrus exports. The Russians 
are shipping tractors to this country 
on terms advantageous to Spain. 
They have sold aluminum here at be- 
low world-market prices. 

Russia’s ultimate objective, of 
course, is to wean Spain away from 
its military commitments with the 
United States and deprive the 
Strategic Air Command and the U.S. 
Navy of their bases here. At present 
Spain is not too receptive to Soviet 
blandishments. A sore point with the 
Franco regime is Moscow’s refusal 
to hand over half a billion dollars’ 
worth of gold which the Spanish 
Republic sent to the Soviet Union 
in 1937 for “safekeeping.” 

Presumably, the Russians hope to 
use the gold as “political leverage” 
when a suitable opportunity presents 
itself. Meantime Franco’s position ‘is: 
no gold, no diplomatic relations, and, 
as Obrubov and Shibaev. found out, 


no cultural or tourist deals. 
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The SPD ‘Basic Program’ 








German Socialism in Flux 


HE SociaAL DeMocRATIC party 

(SPD) in the Federal Republic 
of Germany has defined its funda- 
mental positions on contemporary 
problems in a new Program of Basic 
Principles. After five years of thor- 
ough discussion, this program was 
accepted in 1959 by a vote of 324 to 
16 at a special party conference in 
Bad Godesberg, exactly 34 years af- 
ter acceptance of the Heidelberg Pro- 
gram in 1925, 

The most urgent task of our time 
is protecting the peace and securing 
the freedom by peaceful means. War 
and terror must be eliminated as in- 
struments of policy. Peace, freedom 
and justice—the basic tenets of Social 
Democracy—must become the foun- 
dations of international social order. 

Social Democratic support of dem- 
ocracy has been strengthened by de- 
velopments in Germany in recent dec- 
ades. The tragic events of the Weimar 
Republic from 1918 to 1933, the bar- 
barous era of Nazi dictatorship and 
the horror of World War II, the di- 
vision of Germany, and Communist 
suppression of a part of it since 1945, 
have reinforced this old Social Demo- 
cratic belief in democracy. 

Democratic Socialism has the same 
power of attraction in Communist- 
held East Germany as in West Berlin 
and West Germany. The SPD in East 
Germany grew to 700,000 members 
in the brief period of semi-legality 
from 1945 to 1946, before it was 
forced into complete illegality. Social 
Democratic traditions and ideals have 
remained unchanged among the peo- 
ple, particularly because of their sin- 
ister. experiences with Communism. 
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By Erich Ollenhauer 





parties throughout the 
world—particularly in Britain and 
Germany—have recently been re- 
vising theory and practice. In our 
February 29 issue, we ran C.A.R. 
Crosland’s “Socialism in a Pros- 
perous World.” We now return to 
the topic with an exclusive article 
by Erich Ollenhauer, head of the 
German Social Democratic Party. 


Socialist 





Out of their own bitter experience 
they can confirm what the Basic Pro- 
gram says about Communism: 
“Communists have no right to in- 
voke Socialist traditions; in fact, they 
have falsified Socialist concepts. So- 
cialists are struggling to achieve free- 
dom and justice while the Commu- 
nists exploit social conflicts to estab- 
lish a dictatorship of their party... .” 
The Basic Program calls for thor- 
ough democratization of all areas of 
life and corresponds to the conclu- 
sions the people of East Germany 
drew for themselves, out of their own 
experience with Communist practices, 
and which they expressed to the en- 
tire world in the June 1953 revolt. 
Communists who, on the one hand, 
are throwing Social Democrats into 
prisons in East Germany and perse- 
cuting all forms of Social Democracy 
are simultaneously trying to under- 
mine the SPD in West Germany. They 
do so by calling for “unity of action” 
with Social Democrats. When they 
propose “cooperation” in apparently 
minor daily questions, Communist in- 
tentions are in stark contrast to the 
spirit and content of Social Democ- 
racy. In its clear rejection of Com- 
munism, the new program is a de- 
cisive contribution to more effective 


defense against Communist infiltra. 
tion. It is important, too, because it 
points the way to a peaceful, free 
solution of the German question and 
the elimination of present tensions 
and dangers. 

By ruling out war as a means of 
policy—a necessity for the preserva. 
tion of mankind—the conflict between 
freedom and totalitarianism becomes 
intensified in the political, economic, 
technical, cultural and social fields. 
Freedom and democracy are called 
upon to prove politically and morally 
stronger in practice; mere anti-Con- 
munist propaganda cannot substitute 
for the practical example of a free 
and just social order. 

It is, therefore, an essential Social 
Democratic goal to develop an ex- 
emplary society in that part of Ger- 
many where it can act freely—in 
West Germany and Berlin. The old 
social forces are incapable of doing 
so. In the spirit of the Constitution 
of the Federal Republic, the SPD in- 
tends to win a majority of the people 
in equal competition with the other 
democratic parties so that it can shape 
a democratic Socialist society. 

Freedom and justice demand thet 
the economy, now determined by pte- 
fit and power motives, shall be rt 
placed by a new economic and social 
order. The SPD intends to subordi: 
nate the economy to the interests 0! 
the general public: to place man # 
the center of economic events, am 
to guarantee him social security, pe 
sonal freedom and the possibilities 0 
unfolding his personality. It aims" 
increase productivity, to provide e' 
nomic development without cris 
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and to msure the participation of all 
people in a growing prosperity. 

Democracy, social security and per- 
nal freedom are endangered in any 
economy motivated by profit and 
power, Increasing concentration of 
economic power in the hands of a 
few industrial magnates as a result 
of the increasing concentration of in- 
dustry creates the serious danger that 
this power will be misused at the ex- 
pense of employes and small and 
medium-sized enterprises. It also cre- 
ates the danger of misusing economic 
power to influence the state and po- 
litical life to the detriment of democ- 
racy. The Basic Program therefore 
states: “The key task of an economic 
policy concerned with freedom is to 
contain the power of big business.” 

The problem of preventing misuse 
of economic power cannot be solved 
with the old ideas about nationaliza- 
tion and socialization. Every form 
of concentrated economic power is 
inherently dangerous, even when that 
power is concentrated in the hands 
of the state. 

The system of public controls 
which the Basic Program calls for is 
more effective and comprehensive. 
The public is to gain insight into the 
internal relations and methods of big 
business. Public control must recog- 
nize in time developments and ten- 
dencies that run counter to the gen- 
eral welfare. One of its tasks will be 
to prevent the predominance of indi- 
vidual enterprises or groups on the 
market, and to create the necessary 
conditions for free competition. 

According to the Basic Program, 
competition from public enterprises 
is an important weapon against such 
Private domination of the market. 
The SPD looks on public ownership 
as a legitimate form of public con- 
trol. Enterprises in a free economy 
which take their cue from the needs 
of the people and the general inter- 
ests of the economy, rather than from 
motives of private gain, and which 
therefore have a regulating effect on 
Prices, belong to the supporting 
forces of the new economic and social 
order which we are trying to attain. 
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Because public enterprises cannot 
fulfill these functions under a cen- 
tralized bureaucracy, and will them- 
selves become subject to abuses of 
economic power, the Basic Program 
demands that public ownership be 
decentralized and self-administrating. 
Workers, employes and consumers 
must be represented in the adminis- 
trative bodies of these enterprises. 

The Basic Program favors a free 
market where real competition pre- 
vails. Planning will be introduced on 
the basis of national cost accounting 
and a national budget which shall be 
based on the free decision of Parlia- 
ment. It shall go far enough to pre- 
vent crises through adjustments to 
structural changes in the economy. 
The state should restrict itself to in- 
direct intervention. 

Free choice of consumer goods 
and service, free choice of working 
place, freedom for employers to ex- 
ercise their initiative, as well as free 
competition, are essential conditions 
of our economic policy. Autonomy 
for trade unions and employers’ as- 
sociations in collective bargaining is 
also an important feature of a free 
society. These conditions apply to 
Socialist enterprises as well. 

Freedom and justice are the funda- 
mental goals of the entire economy, 
while simultaneously preserving the 
highest possible productivity. So long 
as it does not run counter to these 
goals, the SPD favors private owner- 
ship of the means of production. 

Wherever justice, general economic 
interests and democracy cannot be 
guaranteed by other means, the SPD 
considers public ownership necessary. 
Each case where this becomes neces- 
sary must be decided on its own mer- 
its. The Basic Program, therefore, 
has not set up a definite catalogue of 
nationalizations. Concrete decisions 
will be part of specific SPD pro- 
grams. The next one, for the Federal 
elections of 1961, will call for a 
socialization of the power industries, 
because private interests are obvi- 
ously preventing solution of an or- 
ganic crisis in the interest of the 
general public, 


On these principles, the SPD is try- 
ing to develop a Socialist state gov- 
erned by the rule of law for all. Only 
such a state, drawing its strength 
from the variety of life lived in free- 
dom, can prove superior to the chal- 
lenge of totalitarianism. The SPD 
also supports cooperation of all peo- 
ples on the basis of equal rights and 
self-determination. The United Na- 
tions should become a world organi- 
zation including all peoples and mak- 
ing all future wars and oppressions 
impossible. Unselfish aid to develop- 
ing countries is a duty to be taken 
for granted. An international legal 
structure equipped with the proper 
powers of law enforcement should 
enforce preservation of human rights 
throughout the world, replace na- 
tional defenses and permanently guar- 
antee general and controlled disarm- 
ament. 

The SPD accepts national defense 
in principle to protect the democratic 
order of the Federal Republic. Every 
step should be taken to reduce ten- 
sions and work for general disarma- 
ment. The political situation and the 
geographic position of Germany 
make it all the more necessary to 
abstain from all acts that fail to con- 
tribute to reduction of tensions. The 
SPD therefore demands that the 
means of mass destruction be banned 
by international law. 

The Federal Republic must neither 
produce nor use atomic or other 
means of mass destruction. The SPD 
is striving for inclusion of all Ger- 
many in a European zone of reduced 
tensions and a controlled limitations 
of arms, a zone to be cleared of 
foreign troops in the process of Ger- 
man reunification in freedom, and 
in which atomic weapons and other 
means of mass destruction are neither 
produced nor used nor stored. 

The new Basic Program does not 
present a basically new Social Demo- 
cratic policy. It agrees with the 
fundamental tenets of policy since 
1945, and also in large measure 
agrees with the basic declaration of 
the Socialist International in 1951 


which the SPD ratified. 














CHAMBERLIN 


EOPLE WERE doing foolish things 

for centuries before Erasmus 
wrote his Praise of Folly and will 
doubtless continue to do such things 
in the future. Two recent illustra- 
tion seem outstanding enough to call 
for comment. One was the maudlin 
furor in some circles abroad over 
that most unpleasant convicted thug, 
kidnapper and rapist, Caryl Chess- 
man. A most undesirable by-product 
was the telegram from the State De- 
partment to the Governor of Cali- 
fornia, which apparently influenced 
him to grant Chessman an additional 
reprieve. 

There is indeed ground for criti- 
cism of the way Chessman’s case was 
handled. The time required to ex- 
haust appeals against a death sen- 
tence—very rarely imposed now un- 
less the evidence is overwhelming— 
should be weeks, at most months, 
certainly not years. But it is a scan- 
dal if the fear of disorderly mob 
demonstrations in foreign cities can 
set aside the considered verdict of 
American courts. 

This unsavory episode should 
focus attention on one of most con- 
spicuous psychological diseases of 
contemporary America: the misdi- 
rected sympathy for the murderer. 
the rapist, the thug, the criminal, 
juvenile or adult, which involves 
complete lack of consideration for 
those who really deserve sympathy. 
the victims of these criminals. It is 
a rare day when New York news- 
papers do not report one or several 
crimes of abominable violence, most 
of which go completely unpunished. 

Large areas of New York and other 
major cities have become jungles, 
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/WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 





Two Instances 
Of Human Folly 


where no one in his right mind would 
venture on the streets after dark. 
Where the parks of London are as 
safe at night as in daytime, only the 
foolhardy would take a nocturnal 
stroll in Central Park. The real griev- 
ance against American courts and 
police is not excessive severity or 
brutality; it is rather that they fail 
to protect the decent law-abiding cit- 
izen against the thug, the vandal and 
the murderer. 

Murders in the United States run 
at the rate of over 8,000 a year, cases 
of aggravated assault well over 100.- 
000. Executions run about 50 a year, 
so that the designing murderer can 
calculate that there is about one 
chance in 160 that he will pay the 
proper penalty for his crime. Her- 
bert Hoover hit the nail squarely on 
the head when he said recently: 
“Something is terrifyingly wrong in 
our law enforcement system when in 
1958, 2,340,000 persons were ar- 
rested for major crimes and only 
88,780 landed in state and federal 
prisons.” 

Whatever may be the case for 
abolition of capital punishment in 
countries with a lower ratio of homi- 
cide to population, there would seem 


‘to be little practical argument for 


such a step while over 8.000 innocent 
people are shot, stabbed, beaten, 
strangled and otherwise killed every 
year. Mark Twain had suitable words 
for the silly sentimentalists whose 
sympathies are always with the mur- 
derer, 
wrote in Tom Sawyer: 

“The petition [for Injun Joe’s par- 
don] had been largely signed: many 
tearful and eloquent meetings had 


never with his victim. He 





been held, and a committee of sappy 
women been appointed to go in deep 
mourning and wail around the Goy. 
ernor, and implore him to be a merci. 
ful ass and trample his duty under 
foot. Injun Joe was believed to have 
killed five citizens of the village, but 
what of that? If he had been Satan 
himself there would have been plenty 
of weaklings ready to scribble their 
names to a pardon petition and drip 
a tear on it from their permanently 
impaired and leaky waterworks,” 
The modern sophisticated view, of 
course, would be that Injun Joe’s un. 
happy habit of killing his neighbors 
could be cured by proper psychiatric 
treatment. ... 

Another conspicuous demonstra. 
tion of folly, along with bringing out 
the crying towels for a repulsive thug, 
has been the exposure of the almost 
incredibly idiotic manuals for US. 
soldiers on how to wash the Gen- 
eral’s dog. 

The comment of Democratic Rep- 
resentative Carl Vinson, of Georgia, 
Chairman of the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, was crisply appro- 
priate: “To be that stupid, you have 
to work at it.” 

To give the impression, as these 
manuals do, that the armed services 
are a relaxed country club, with the 
soldiers solving the problem of do- 
mestic help, is an unwarranted libel 
on the majority of dedicated, patri- 
otic officers and soldiers of all ranks 
who are the first line American de- 
fense in a critical time. 

It might be worthwhile to make 
a little study of the training rules, 
regulations and methods of the pre 
war Japanese Army and the present: 
day Swiss Army. Although widely 
different in political and social back- 
ground, these two establishments 
have shared one trait. They have 
been serious, tough and businesslike 
in the essential business of turning 
recruits into fighting men and there 
has never been a place, in their books. 
for the kind of manuals that have 
been exciting laughter or disgust, a¢ 
cording to one’s mood, in this cout 
try. 
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br “The Voltaire of October’ 


ge, but 

1 Satan 

| plenty 

e their By Giovanni Radicati 

id drip 

anently RoME on to say, “but now I feel optimistic about the inter- 
vorks,” CCORDING TO a brief biography accompanying the national situation.” He introduced his theme with a meta- 
ew, of Italian translation of one of his early books, Ilya phor that had the quality of a syllogism: “They say one 


e’s un- | Ehrenburg must now be 68 years old. He seems younger, 
ghbors § although he stoops a little. He walks with a slightly rol- 
hiatric § ling gait; his grey suit is faded and somewhat threadbare, 
and he wears heavy red boots. 
onstra- § We met in the little reception room of the Italy-USSR 
ing out § Association, where a number of journalists and writers 
e thug, Jhad been invited to a press conference on “the most 
almost § topical” problems of Soviet culture, as the invitation card 
r U.S. f put it. The Communist press had already published arti- 
e Gen- Jcles and interviews describing Ehrenburg’s visit to Italy 
as an instance of détente in the sphere of cultural rela- 
c Rep- tions. In the front row of chairs—which were upholstered 
eorgia, fin red plastic—sat Mme. Ehrenburg, comfortably dressed 
1 Serv. fin an elegant fur coat, with a smart scarf. Ehrenburg 
appro- Fnonchalantly faced a barrage of photographers’ flash- 
u have B bulbs and then took his seat at the table, between the 
Russian interpreter—a tall, curly-haired young man— 
; these Band Senator Barbieri, secretary of the association. Bar- 
ervices f{bieri introduced the Soviet writer as “the man who opened 
ith the the dialogue between East and West at a difficult mo- 
of do- ment,” adding that circumstances had now become more 
d libel § favorable. 
-patri: § As soon as Barbieri finished speaking, Ehrenburg rose, 
| ranks §with a mischievous smile, and began to speak in French, 
an de- §twisting the stub of a pencil in his short fingers as he 
spoke. “People talk endlessly about culture,” he de- 
make §clared, “whereas what’s needed is to create culture.” He 
rules, spoke rapidly, in the offhand manner of one accustomed 
1 pre f'0 public speaking. His style was lively and his speech 
resent: §studded with the quips of a brilliant causeur. Listening 
widely fo him, one remembered how some Russian intellectual 
| back: had declared that Ehrenburg’s great dream—crushed 
hments Without difficulty by Stalin—had been to become the 
- have Voltaire of the October Revolution.” It would perhaps 
esslike §be more accurate to say that Ehrenburg resembles certain 
urning characters in Russian literature who had an urge to 
| thereMidentify themselves with the French novels which they 
books. so admired, 
t have 
ist, ac- 
CounmPYIOVANNI RADICATI is a contributor to Tempo Presente, 
published in Rome by the Congress for Cultural Freedom. 
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Ihave always been accused of pessimism,” he went 
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swallow doesn’t make a summer. But there are a number 
of swallows flying around nowadays — Macmillan, 
Khrushchev, and Gronchi too. And swallows are no fools 
—no one ever saw a swallow arriving in a northern 
country in the autumn.” He went on to make the point 
that “proverbs are the wisdom of the nations. But they 
aren’t always logical, in fact they are sometimes silly 
and inaccurate. Then they have to be turned back to 
front, to recover their meaning.” Thus, with respect to 
the proverbs about the swallows: “It is summer that 
brings the swallows. They (the politicians) took to the 
wing, but it was the promise of summer—the détente 
that made them do so.” 

Ehrenburg seemed to be implying that the détente is 
an irresistible imperative. With that as his starting-point, 
he launched his appeal for an end to be put to cultural 
isolation. In themselves, his arguments were neither 
novel nor unusual. Their one original feature was the 
fact that they were advanced with such cordiality by an 
official representative of Soviet culture. 

Ehrenburg acknowledged immediately that isolation 
results in stagnation and is fatal to scientific and cultural 
development. This had become obvious in the field of 
science where cooperation had been facilitated by the 
absence of ideological barriers. He went on to declare 
—in the tone of someone venturing upon an unconven- 
tional truth—that no one would suggest that it was 
Marxist ideology which had enabled man to reach the 
stratosphere. Cooperation, he then added, was more diffi- 
cult in the literary, artistic and cultural fields because of 
ideological differences. He gave an example to show that 
ideologies cannot be adapted to the requirements of art. 
“T have often been asked for my opinion about bour- 
geois literature. My reply is that great literature has 
never been bourgeois or served as an apologia for capi- 
talism. Balzac was a reactionary, but in his art he 
destroyed what he wanted to preserve in life. All genuine 
literature serves to defend mankind and human values.” 

The intellectuals present were naturally gratified by 
this statement. Although Ehrenburg did not actually say 
so, he was letting it be understood that just as there 
could be no such thing as bourgeois literature, there could 















be no such thing, either, as Marxist literature singing 
the praises of the Soviet “positive” hero. And if that 
was what Ehrenburg believed (that literature is inde- 
pendent of ideologies), he might well be allowed to 
confine his example to bourgeois literature. 

As an illustration of the felicitous results of coopera- 
tion in the cultural sphere, Ehrenburg inevitably men- 
tioned the Italian cinema. For several famous Italian 
directors have admitted the influence of the great Russian 
films made at the beginning of the Revolution, while 
the Italian cinema, in its turn, helped the Russian film- 
makers to get rid of their remaining servitude to the 
traditions of the theater. At this point Ehrenburg. aban- 
doning the chatty manner and the display of Russian 
vivacity he had shown hitherto, embarked upon a species 
of peroration. “Without exchanges,” he affirmed gravely, 
“culture cannot survive. Are we to suppose that artists 
are less sensitive and competent than businessmen? It 
is our turn now to set aside ideologies and talk about 
our joint task, about the possibility for extending recip- 
rocal contacts in the sphere of art. This is all the more 
urgent because science and technology are beginning to 
dominate the scene.” 

This was the most original point that Ehrenburg made. 
He was there as the cultural representative of the country 
that had reached and photographed the moon; but he 
was calling upon artists and writers throughout the 
world to form a united front, in the name of art, against 
scientific materialism. Moreover, his appeal was indica- 
tive of the situation which is tending to develop in Russia, 
where artists regard the current passion for science as 
a danger whose consequences are not fully grasped. 
Ehrenburg, a skillful interpreter and promoter of this 
attitude, was reaffirming the belief that culture is on a 
higher spiritual level than technology. “I don’t so much 
care.” he said, “who the first man to set foot on the moon 
will be; I want to know what kind of man he will be. I 
am more interested in the diversity of human hearts than 
in the diversity of worlds. Without the sputniks of poetry 
our lives would be very drab!” He recalled the fact that 
Nazi Germany had heen in the forefront in technology, 
but that it had been a barbaric community neve:'theless. 
The example, he said, deserved thought—scientific 
achievements were not enough, art was necessary as 
training for the feelings. 

In conclusion, Ehrenburg repeated his earlier encour- 
agement to the listeners, as though rather anxious to 
convince them that he was being absolutely candid: “Ask 
me whatever you like, quite frankly, quite bluntly; if I 
know the answers to your questions I'll tell you.” For a 
moment the audience seemed to hesitate. After all, every- 
thing Ehrenburg had said had been fairly obvious. But 
there had been something ingenuous, almost wistful, in 
his appeal for new relationships. The fact is that the 
Russian intellectuals, even if they may not admit it, are 
clearly hoping that the political détente will lighten the 
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atmosphere a little, give them a chance to slip into the 
international circuit and shake off the fetters of bureauc. 
racy to a certain extent. At the same time, the listeners 
could not quite suppress certain doubts; how did Ehren. 
burg think that exchanges could take place without 
ideological questions intervening? Was he genuinely 
convinced that artists should be allowed to work jn 
complete freedom? 

These reflection, doubts or objections were summed 
up in the first question, put by the journalist Giovanni 
Russo, who said: “Cultural exchanges are desirable and 
needed. Your appeal for frankness is gratifying. too, 
So we would like to ask you whether, as one who thinks 
that a stop should be put to cultural isolation, you con- 
sider it right for a book by a Russian writer to be 
barred from publication in the Soviet Union?” 

Ehrenburg’s tone in answering this question was rather 
irritable, and suddenly revealed the “limits” set by the 
Soviet leaders to the extent of cultural exchanges. “You 
are thinking,” he said aggressively, “that I shall tum 
pale when you allude to Pasternak.” (This was the last 
idea that would have occurred to anybody who knew 
anything about Ehrenburg). “As a matter of fact, | 
am not in the least afraid to reply and you needn’t have 
put it so tactfully. You want to know what I think about 
the Pasternak affair. I consider that it was an episode in 
the cold war, and that we have to get rid of the state 
of war... . At this distance of time it’s impossible to 
say which side shouted loudest. I regard Pasternak as 4 
great Russian poet, lyrical and egocentric; but I think 
he is a bad novelist, because a novelist has to depict 
other people and Pasternak is too egocentric to get inside 
the skin of another person. Dr. Zhivago is raté, a failure, 
and it depressed me. The fact that it was not published 
was due to the unfavorable atmosphere. Personally, | 
wouldn’t attribute too much importance to the episode, 
though it started so many sputniks flying in the Wes. 
But I rather think a lot of people are beginning to get 
tired of the business, and that the atmosphere is becoming 
more normal again for Pasternak’s true friends and his 
phony ones.” 

Ehrenburg then went back to the subject of culturd 
exchanges. “The review, Tempo Presente, has published 
essays by Silone,” he said. “Those essays are not to be 
published in Russia, and neither are Spender’s books. 
When something comes along that you don’t like, yo 
keep it out of your house. If I’m asked whether I wat! 
a dialogue with Silone, my reply is that I do not, unless 
he says he is in favor of a dialogue and of the détente. 
This mention of Ignazio Silone rather surprised Ehrer- 
burg’s audience, if only because it seemed irrelevant. It 
becomes understandable, however, if we remember tha 
Ehrenburg regards any reminder of certain fundamental 
truths as the most serious threat to attitudes based 0 
propaganda. 

Ehrenburg was about to sit down again, when Anné 
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Garofalo pointed out that he had not answered Giovanni 
Russo’s question, and asked whether it would not have 
een better for Pasternak’s book to be published, even 
{the critics had treated it severely afterwards. A few 
(ommunists in the audience protested against what they 
egarded as exaggerated and rather impertient persist- 
ace. Ehrenburg again replied evasively, saying that “we 
have to get rid of that atmosphere.” Then he counter- 
ittacked: “Do you want me to say it was a mistake not 
to publish Pasternak’s novel? If you want me to say 
that, I will.” 

Ehrenburg went on to declare that the affair was an 
instance of “collective madness” and that the West made 
the mistake of using Pasternak as a weapon in the cold 
war. He defended the Soviet attitude by saying that “the 
matter became terribly complicated in Russia owing to 
the book being handed to the Italians.” He reiterated his 
unfavorable opinion: “I don’t think the novel is anti- 
Soviet, I think it is a-Soviet. Pasternak describes events 
that made no impression on his feelings, events he didn’t 
understand.” But, asked somebody again, did he think 
that now (“now that the cold war is coming to an end”) 
Pasternak’s book will be published? Ehrenburg said he 
couldn’t foretell the future, but he thought it would be 
desirable. 

Senator Barbieri suggested that no further questions 
should be asked about Pasternak, as other matters might 
then be discussed. But then Senator Spano, a Communist, 
suddenly leaped to his feet and demanded: “How much 
money has been sent to Pasternak, out of the large sums 
he has earned in the West?” Spano thought, perhaps, that 
the Western publishers had been keeping all the money 
without bothering to send Pasternak his royalties. But 
Ehrenburg evidently was not sure that that was the case, 
for he obviously found the question ill-placed, and re- 
jected it, saying drily, “I can’t answer that question.” 
Ehrenburg’s replies about Pasternak had a decisive 
effect. It was pointless to object to questions concerning 
this “affair,” for no other subject would have shed such 
clear light on the “limits” that Ehrenburg and the Soviet 
leaders would like to fix for what are referred to as 
cultural exchanges, or on their views concerning inter- 
national cooperation. The short discussion revealed those 
limits which—it should be stated at once—have to be 
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transcended and certainly not accepted; the “dialogue” 
will always be to the advantage of the participant who 
sincerely believes in freedom. 

Above all, it is evident that art is still regarded as 
subordinate to other extraneous factors, such as public 
laste or Marxist theories. This is very far from the notion 
of artistic autonomy. It is still a functional concept, re- 
quired, at best, to illuminate or to inculcate a moral 
lesson. So far as the Pasternak affair is concerned, it may 
be admitted that certain Western circles were impelled 
by considerations prompted more or less directly by 
the cold war; but to what is it really to be attributed, 
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except to the complete lack of freedom suffered by Rus- 
sian writers and to the atmosphere of intimidation cre- 
ated around Pasternak (whose friend Ehrenburg claims 
to be) by his fellow writers? 

In speaking of Pasternak, Ehrenburg contradicted 
everything he had said previously. He asserted that the 
Soviet authorities were entitled to ban certain writings 
from publication, and showed himself to be confusing 
aesthetic judgment with political disapproval. Even if 
we admit, for the sake of argument, that Pasternak’s 
novel is extremely bad (a view taken by some writers 
even in the West, among them Vladimir Nabokov, him- 
self a Russian), the fact remains that cultural freedom 
consists essentially in the liberty to publish even bac 
novels, 

On the other hand, it is highly probable that in adve 
cating a breakout from cultural isolation, Ehrenburg 
was speaking for a considerable number of Russiar 
intellectuals. And the very fact that this tendency is 
becoming apparent while the principles invoked in the 
Pasternak affair still continue to apply reveals the deep- 
seated contradiction in which the Communist intellectuals 
find themselves involved when the question of a real 
détente or “liberalization” of culture arises. Ehrenburg 
uttered some eloquent phrases and put forward some 
flattering invitations, but he did not explain how the 
Russians expect to solve the contradiction on the aes- 
thetic, philosophic and artistic levels. How can the East- 
West “dialogue” to which Ehrenburg invites us begin 
while so many impediments to freedom of the mind 
still persist on the Soviet side? We may agree that 
ideologies can easily be set aside in the scientific sphere. 
But what does it mean to set them aside when it comes to 
matters of culture, art and philosophy ? 

From that point of view, indeed, Ehrenburg’s proposal 
is quite meaningless. Free intellectuals have always called 
for the “liberalization” of cultural exchanges; they have 
always fought for it against every form of totalitarianism, 
including Communism; they know that in the cultural 
sphere there can be no cooperation without complete 
freedom to judge, discuss and create, though with due 
respect for the views of others. 

On the other hand, for Ilya Ehrenburg, cooperation is 
a question of private or official visits by delegations of 
writers and artists from East to West and vice versa. If 
that is really what he means, we can assure him that we 
have no objection to such trips, but that meetings of 
that kind serve no purpose whatsoever beyond an empty 
exchange of courtesies. We shall wait for Pasternak’s 
novel to be published in Russia, even if the critics de- 
clare it to be a very bad book; we should then say that 
the Russians have taken their first step toward breaking 
out of cultural isolation. For the time being, however, 
it is easier for the Communists to send a rocket to the 
moon, or perhaps even to Mars, than to grant poets. 
writers and artists the freedom to be themselves. 
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Mystic in 


France: The New Republic. 
By Raymond Aron. 
Oceana Publications. 114 pp. $2.95. 


THE TRANSITION from the Fourth 
to the Fifth Republic marked the 
first time in the history of France that 
the overthrow of a republic was not 
followed by the establishment of a 
military dictatorship. The change 
came about through the formulation 
of a new constitution by a one-man 
constitutional convention. Though 
drawn up by a group of close advis- 
ors, it was actually made by and for 
Charles de Gaulle. When submitted 
to a referendum the constitution was 
accepted by a large majority of the 
voters in a spirit of faute de mieux; 
by some because it was not too demo- 
cratic, and by other because it was 
not too dictatorial. France was re- 
signed. 

What kind of a constitution is it? 
This book, though brief, gives a fairly 
adequate description of the docu- 
ment. It consists of an introduction 
by D. W. Brogan, an analysis of the 
constitution by Aron and an English 
translation of the document. Most of 
the space is devoted to the views of 
Aron who, on the whole, manifests 
a favorable attitude toward the con- 
stitution, though with certain reser- 
vations. But so clear and honest is 
his exposition that the reader, at least 
the American reader, will form a 
highly unfavorable view of the con- 
stitution of the Fifth Republic. 

The main objective of the new con- 
stitution, according to Aron, is “to 
apply the mechanism of constitutional 
monarchy to overcome the chaos of 
a system without strong parties.” It 
was accepted by the French people in 
order to eliminate the many conflicts 
between the Government and _ the 
Parliament that had resulted in para- 
lyzing national action. “With the 
constitution of the Fifth Republic,” 
asserts the author, “perhaps there 
will not be a common will, but there 
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will be a will.” Though for a time the 
constitution makes the government 
more efficient, Aron frankly admits 
that, in the long run, it is a “danger- 
ous device.” 

It is a dangerous device. The spirit 
and nature of the constitution invites 
dictatorial government. It departs 
from all democratic constitutions in 
that it provides for the legal establish- 
ment of a dictatorship, the very nega- 
tion of constitutional government. 
According to Article 16, the Presi- 
dent, on his own initiative, has the 
right to assume full power to rule 
the nation, whenever, in his view, the 
Republic is threatened “in a grave 
and immediate manner.” The consti- 
tution also provides for a near dicta- 
torship. According to Article 38, 
Parliament may, under certain cir- 
cumstances and for a limited period, 
delegate legislative power to the 
Government, i.e., the President. 

This article was invoked on Feb- 
ruary 2 this year when the National 
Assembly gave power to the Govern- 
ment to rule for one year virtually 
by decree, in order te insure “the 
maintenance of law and order, the 
safeguarding of the State and the 
pacification and administration of 
Algeria.” There was no need of such 
drastic action, after de Gaulle had 
suppressed the uprising of the Euro- 
peans in Algeria. The President had 
ample power under the constitution 
to deal with the situation; and be- 
sides he was supported by an over- 
whelming majority of the National 
Assembly. 

The new constitution aims to com- 
bine the advantages of the British 
system of ministerial responsibility 
with those of the American system 
of separation of powers. Because it 
is impossible to combine these anti- 
thetical systems, the government of 


France is neither one nor the other, 
According to Aron, the key to the 
constitution is the limitation placed 
on the power of Parliament. Although 
the National Assembly acquires 
“legitimacy” through election by 
universal suffrage, this legitimacy is 
corroded by all sorts of limitations 
on its powers and prerogatives. Min. 
isterial responsibility is established 
by the constitution, but the restric. 
tions placed on exercising it are such 
that the overthrow of a ministry by 
the National Assembly becomes vir- 
tually impossible. 

Real power is concentrated in the 
President. Not only does he have 
executive authority, but unlike the 
American President, he is given a 
whip hand over the legislature, there 
by undermining the separation of 
powers. If, in certain matters speci- 
fied by the constitution, the Presi 
dent doesn’t like a law passed by 
the National Assembly, he can sub- 
mit it to a referendum. And, if he 
doesn’t like the National Assembly, 
he can dissolve it and order new 
elections. 

His power is further secured by 
the method used in choosing him. He 
is elected for the long term of seven 
years by a swollen electoral college 
of over 80,000, composed chiefly of 
the members of local assemblies in 
France and in the overseas territories 
As a result of this unwieldy method of 
election, the President is not made to 
feel a sense of responsibility for the 
conduct of his office, either to the 
people or to any organ of the state. 

What about civil liberties in the 
new constitution? The constitution 
of the Fourth Republic contained ' 
magnificent preamble, which pr 
claimed the immutable rights of ma! 
in the social and economic, as W 
as in the legal and political, field 
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The preamble of the constitution of 
ihe Fifth Republic briefly affirms that 
of the Fourth Republic. In the opin- 
in of Aron, this affirmation “should 
sot to be taken too seriously.” No 
jictatorship ever does or can main- 
win civil liberties. Even if the bill 
of rights is not officially repudiated, 
an opponent of the Government can 
be silenced in other ways. He may 
die in an automobile accident. 

The French are wonderfully in- 
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telligent—on paper: Read their books, 
their journals, even their popular 
newspapers. But they are not very 
intelligent in ordering their political 
life. Only too frequently have they 
burned down a house in order to 
roast a pig. It was not necessary to 
overthrow the Fourth Republic to 
have a stable government. Even the 
politically illiterate Germans found 
a way to correct the evil of minis- 
terial instability. 

In West Germany a ministry can 
be overthrown only after parliament 
has agreed on the man to be the 
new Chancellor, a method that pre- 
cludes a hasty vote of no confidence. 
Furthermore, the proliferation of 
splinter parties is discouraged by a 
system of proportional representation 
that denies representation to any 
party that receives less than 5 per 
cent of the popular vote. As a con- 
sequence the West German parlia- 
ment operates a stable government 
on what is virtually a two-party sys- 
tem. Instead of overthrowing the 
Fourth Republic, why could not the 
French have established ministerial 
stability by adopting similar meas- 
ures? Why was it necessary to create 
a new constitution to tide over a 
national emergency ? 

An ideal constitution, according to 
Napoleon, is one that is short and 
obscure. The constitution of the Fifth 
Republic is long and obscure, and 
tailored to fit the mystical de Gaulle. 
Though wielding the power of a dic- 
lator he is not one in spirit, believing 
himself to be the “incarnation of 
national legitimacy.” Strange but 
true, a mystic now rules in the land 
of Descartes, 
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Paperbacks in Review 


By John Unterecker 


Assistant Professor of English, Columbia University 


Four VERY different short novels, 
each interesting in its own right, 
provide the opportunity to speculate 
on the kinds of fiction that get into 
paperbacks nowadays and the audi- 
ences to which such fiction is de- 
signed to appeal. The novels are 
William Woods’ Manuela (Signet, 
25 cents), Margarita Liberaki’s The 
Other Alexander (Noonday, $1.25), 
Janet Lewis’ The Wife of Martin 
Guerre (Swallow Paperback, $1.25) 
and Jack Kerouac’s The Dharma 
Bums (Signet, 50 cents). 

Manuela is the story of the fall 
of a good man, middle-aged ship 
captain James Prothero of the Con- 
way Castle. Though Prothero’s fall 
is the direct result of his seduction 
by the 17-year-old Manuela, a girl 
who, in order to earn passage to 
England, has signed on disguised as 
a boy, it is deeply rooted in his love 
for his handsome dead _ brother, 
whose accidental death he feels re- 
sponsible for. 

This promises a novel that will ex- 
plore the most submerged recesses 
of character, and for a while Woods 
seems intent on just such an ex- 
ploration, The passionate but ugly 
engineer who arranged Manuela’s 
disguise is presented as a sensual 
man in love with her innocence but 
determined simultaneously to violate 
it. The captain’s own tempestuous 
surrender to her boyish grace is op- 
posed to his gross neglect of ship 
and crew in the hurricane which crip- 
ples and finally destroys his vessel. 

But somewhere Woods seems to 
lose track of what must have been 
his original intent. Action engulfs 
characterization as the story’s focus 
shifts away from the captain to the 
much less carefully defined, and 
therefore much less interesting, girl. 
What starts out to be a first-rate novel 
compromises with the demands of 


popular fiction. Had Woods kept his 
eye sharply fixed on the motivation 
of his action, or simply allowed him- 
self more space to develop the 
motivation already sketched in, he 
might have been able to construct a 
major novel. 

The Other Alexander, conversely, 
makes no concession at all to the 
ordinary reader. This Kafka-like 
fantasy of the shifting relationships 
in a domineering executive’s two 
families of legitimate and illegitimate 
offspring brilliantly achieves its 
thesis that all men—idle rich and 
the militant poor who oppose them 
—are trapped in a world which pro- 
hibits communication. “We are pray- 
ing for a way out and some kind of 
bearings,” observes the legitimate 
Alexander, but the way out for all 
of these characters inevitably opens 
inward and the bearings are always 
false. Crippled by their own natures 
and misled by the chaotic pronounce- 
ments of other men equally self- 
blinded, Margarita Liberaki’s charac- 
ters spend all their lives in painful 
and destructive blundering. Wander- 
ing in the dark, these anti-heroes il- 
luminate for us, if not for themselves, 
the human condition. 

If The Other Alexander is uncom- 
promising in ingenious structure, The 
Wife of Martin Guerre is uncom- 
promising in its spare reconstruction 
of the 16th-century trial of two 
Martin Guerres and the sin-obsessed 
wife who, married to one, unknow- 
ingly lived with both. Janet Lewis’ 
achievement is in keeping us con- 
stantly aware of the evolving 
sensibility of this wife, Bartrande de 
Rols. Deserted by her good but 
severe husband, Bertrande cannot 
bring herself to accept for long the 
better double who, years after her 
husband’s desertion, returns to claim 


that husband’s place. Like William 
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Woods, Miss Lewis is concerned with 
the central character’s moral dilem- 
ma, but unlike him she manages to 
keep her work in focus. Though we 
are drawn on by the desire to know 
what happens, we are always con- 
cerned with the ‘ 
character’s decisions. 

These three novels define them- 
selves in terms of their audiences 
and each is quite successful in its 


‘rightness’ of each 


own territory. Manuela relies pri- 
marily on plot to make its strongest 
appeal to a broad, popular taste in- 
terested in the distraction a good 
story provides. The Other Alexander, 
a symbolic novel of ideas. demands 
an audience willing (and able) to 
perform the intellectual gymnastics 
necessary for apprehending its com- 
plex form. Finally, The Wife of 
Martin Guerre will in all likelihood 
appeal to those who see life’s sig- 
nificance in terms of moral decision. 
Though 
mutually exclusive, they are, at least, 
definable. 

Perhaps because it appeals di- 


these audiences are not 


rectly to none of these audiences, 
Jack Kerouac’s The Dharma Bums 
seems to have met with a much more 
hostile critical reception than it de- 
serves. Unplotted, disorganized and 
amoral, it at first appears—like its 
beat hero—not to belong anywhere. 
Yet this meandering account of a 
round of bohemian parties that per- 
suade the wine-drunk, Zen-drunk 
hero to try a summer’s mountaintop 
isolation seems, if one has_ the 
stamina to plow through a lot of 
deliberately loose-jointed prose, both 
meaningful and—for me, at least— 
important. 

It is meaningful because Kerouac 
manages to turn most of his literary 
virtues before he is 
through. Though not on their level 
of achievement, he has the sort of 
book-success and chapter-failure one 


vices into 


finds in much of Dreiser and Law- 
rence. With both these writers, and 
very much with Kerouac, any reader 
who bogs down half-way through a 
novel—and spectacular 
bogs in the books of all three novel- 


there are 


ists—is bound to pronounce the book 
a failure. 

Still Dreiser, 
Kerouac—by piling up too much 
detail, by making their points too 
often, by letting conversations ram- 
ble interminably—do achieve an ef- 
fect that is memorable. For the man 


Lawrence and 





with endurance, their novels are life. 
like; before the book ends, its super: 
ficial formlessness takes on shape 
and coherence. To put it another way, 
the Dharma Bums is by every critica] 
test a bad novel—massive and often 
well-nigh unbearable—but very pos. 
sibly an important one. 





Mexico’s Example 


Mexican Government in Transition. 
By Robert E. Scott. 
University of Illinois. 333 pp. $5.75. 

MEXICO’s POLITICAL system is 
unique. It cannot be compared to 
either the Anglo-Saxon democracies 
or the totalitarian states of Eastern 
Europe. Not only has the same party 
—the Party of the Revolution (PRI) 
—been elected to office every six 
years since the revolution of 1910-17, 
but it is composed of many disparate 
elements: middle-class organizations, 
trade unions, peasant organizations, 
etc. (and until some years ago even 
the military was represented). PRI 
leaders name all local and regional 
committees and designate candidates 
at all levels. 

A Mexican friend of mine asserts 
that Mexico is a sexennial monarchy, 
and the opposition parties claim, al- 
though mildly, that the regime is 
totalitarian. But, actually, freedom of 
speech, assembly and organization of 
political parties is unconditional. 

The 
paper, is more or less like that of 
the United States, but the President 
has virtually absolute powers. The 
fact that he respects the law is im- 
plicit homage to the power of the 
people and the principles of democ- 
racy, but, in fact, nothing obliges 
him to do so. The diversity of ap- 
proximately equal parties and com- 
pletely free elections still does not 
exist in Mexico, although the situa- 
tion is slowly being improved. 

It is necessary to emphasize, as 
Robert Scott does not do sufficiently 
in his new book, that this has not 


governmental system, on 
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always been true of modern Mexico. 
The Mexican Parliament has at times 
opposed the President with great 
energy, and the unions once were 
able to maintain real independence. 
It is only since President Lazaro 
Cardenas’ 1934-40 regime that the 
Parliament has been converted into 
a rubber stamp. There are signs, 
moreover, that Mexico is changing 
and that democratic principles are 
now being strengthened. 
With a carefully 
analysis, Scott shows how a govern: 
mental system, originally the product 
of an immediate political situation 
and imitative, can adapt itself to the 
social and economic needs of a par- 


documented 


ticular country. 
No matter 
comings can be found in the Mexican 
system, no one can deny that it has 
been able to develop the country 
effectively without jeopardizing the 
freedom of the people. Mexico today 
is the most developed Latin American 
country, and has achieved its develop- 
ment rapidly and steadily. Further 
more, Mexico has maintained a po 
litical stability unmatched by any 
other nation in Latin America: 
years without a coup d’état, three suc 
cessive civilian presidents and the 
political neutrality of the army. 
Now, as so many of the emerging 
countries in Africa and Asia alt 
turning to semi-dictatorial and mili: 
tary regimes, the example of Mexico 
deserves thought and study. 
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SHIPLEY 


The American Savoyards in Gilbert and 
Sullivan Repertoire. Directed by Dorothy 
Raedler. Presented by Robert Cumming. 
At the Jan Hus House. 

Shakespeare in Harlem. By James 
Weldon Johnson and Langston Hughes. 
Adapted and directed by Robert Glenn. 
Presented by Howard Gottfried and Mr. 
Glenn. At the 41st Street Theater. 

The Servant of Two Masters. By Carlo 
Goldoni. Piccolo Teatro di Milano, Paolo 
Grassi and Giorgio Strehler, directors. 
Presented by Jerry Hoffman with and at 
the N. Y. City Center, 


saw MY first Mikado in 1899, In 

1925, in Theatre Magazine, I gave 
aGilbert and Sullivan Quiz. Through 
the years I have found their musicals 
more lively and fresh than the 
pepped-up products of Broadway. 
And I am happy to report that the 
American Savoyards at the Jan Hus 
House are revealing their delights to 
new generations. 

The experienced hand of Dorothy 
Raedler knows how to bring out all 
the comic aspects of the plays, and 
deft performers with excellent voices 
make the lyrics both understood and 
delectable. Without fanfare, Gilbert 
and Sullivan are “packing them in” 
on East 74th Street, like the biggest 
hits on the main stem. 

It is pleasant to note, in addition 
to the chuckles and smiles of the old- 
time Gilbert and Sullivan fans, the 
sudden burst of laughter as many 
hear a witty bit for the first time, 
and the eager applause. There is, in 
Gilbert and Sullivan, the unending 
fusion of good fun and quick fancy, 
of absurd plot balanced with sharp 
wit, of clever lyrics and entrancing 
tunes, that the best of our day’s mu- 
steals do not achieve. The Gondoliers 
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On STAGE 





By Joseph T. Shipley 


and The Mikado are being repeated 
in the repertoire, with Ruddigore and 
Utopia, Limited in the offing. Thurs- 
day through Sunday, any _ week, 
there’s a stageful of fresh merriment 
at the Jan Hus House. 

At the 41st Street Theater, through 
the lyrics of Langston Hughes, the 
Harlem Negro reveals many of his 
moods. Verses chosen from three of 
Hughes’ books are dramatized into 
vignettes of Negro life. Some are 
very slight sketches, like that of the 
cleaning woman who dignifies her 
calling cards with a “Madam,” and 
insists that they be printed not in 
Old English nor Roman but in Amer- 
ican. Others probe more deeply. The 
“Shakespeare” in the play’s title 
comes into the “seven ages” of a 
lonely man who pretends he doesn’t 
care that his wife has left him, but 
pours his heart into the letter wel- 
coming her return. Most touching 
is the picture of the young man, at- 
tending the college on the hill above 
Harlem (City College), who is asked 
to “write a page about yourself,” 
and who discovers that his life and 
his teacher’s—all lives, Negro and 
white—are intertwined and interde- 
pendent. 

The “deferred dreams” of Harlem 
are deftly suggested and consum- 
mately presented in the major work. 
Hughes begins by pleading that the 
Negro not be used by Broadway, as 
in a “black” Macbeth or Carmen or 
Mikado, but be portrayed in terms 
of his own problems and searching. 
Hughes’ poem, alluded to but not 
performed in this work, asks, “What 
happens to a dream deferred? .. . 
Does it sag like a heavy load? Or 


Three Hits: Gilbert and Sullivan, 
Hughes in Harlem, Italian Theater 


does it explode? . . . Does it shrivel 
and dry like a raisin in the sun?” 
The prize-winning play, A Raisin in 
the Sun, is one excellent answer to 
the questions ripely raised and viv- 
idly illustrated in Shakespeare in 
Harlem. 

New York prides itself on being 
a home of international theatre. It 
should then give glad welcome to 
the Piccolo Teatro di Milano, which 
has been hailed in 92 cities in 22 
other lands. Presenting Goldoni’s 
The Servant of Two Masters, the 
Italian company brings back much 
of the mood of the Renaissance com- 
media dell’ arte, where, in character- 
istic masks, fun and frolic were more 
important than dialogue. 

The play is presented, as in the 
16th-century Italian public squares, 
on a platform, the characters enter- 
ing through the rear curtain, or step- 
ping on and off at the sides. The 
ones not onstage may watch from the 
wings; when the two old men—Pant- 
alone and the Doctor—quarrel, grad- 
ually all the others lean out and 
watch with gathering glee that makes 
the audience burst into spontaneous 
applause. The chief comic figure, of 
course, is Arlecchino (Harlequin), 
played with deft drollery by Marcello 
Moretti, whose mischievous mind is 
in full control of his supple body. 
Whether catching an imaginary in- 
sect, tumbling into a trunk, avoiding 
or inflicting a blow, or simultaneously 
serving that fantastic meal to two 
masters on opposite sides offstage—a 
whirlwind of acrobatic clowning— 
Moretti is a master of comic detail, 
in a company that brings to New 
York the full flavor of universal fun. 
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DEAR EDITOR 





STUDENT LOYALTY 


Ernest van den Haag’s article on student 
loyalty (“Student Loyalty—Should It Be Ques- 
tioned?” NL, February 1) was so transparently 
fallacious that it required no response. But the 
presumptuousness of his additional letter (“Dear 
Editor,” NL, February 22) does call for some 
comment. 

In neither of his statements does van den 
Haag consider the motivation of the legislators 
who inserted the affidavit and oath provisions 
into the law. Does he think that they were really 
concerned with disloyalty among the present 
complacent student body of American colleges? 
My own reading of the legislation and the de- 
bates convinces me that they were not, indeed 
that these were the very men most distinguished 
throughout their careers by an ingrained ob- 
scurantism that makes them inveterate foes of 
learning and freedom. Few will envy van den 
Haag the joy he takes or the company he keeps 
in this assault upon American higher education. 

The colleges which rejected the law did not 
do so through the action of their administrations 
alone, as van den Haag’s letter falsely states. 
At Harvard and other universities, the rejection 
came through the initiative and with the unani- 
mous approval of the faculties which were 
aware that the principle involved was worth 
some financial loss. That apparently is a senti- 
ment van den Haag cannot understand. 
Cambridge, Mass. Oscar HANDLIN 


MODERN SOCIALISM 


The article by C. A. R. Crosland (“Socialism 
in a Prosperous World,” NL, February 29) is 
to my mind the best of its kind that I have 
read in recent years. I am baffled, however, by 
its ending. 

Crosland tells us that the socialists must 
“recognize that they are no longer dealing with 
the unreformed capitalism of the inter-war pe- 
riod. They must adapt their statement of aims 
to an entirely altered social and economic back- 
ground.” Well and good. But what should we 
do? Specifically, what can we do at present 
to capture the imagination not only of the 





Tue New Leaver welcomes ¢omment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words, 


working class but of the liberal world gener- 
ally? 

My own opinion is that the next step in the 
evolution of capitalism is “profit sharing,” by 
which workers assume the responsibility in and 
share the profits of industry. This is not a new 
idea; it is being practiced by some large cor. 
porations now. 
Chicago JoserH Gotpman 

Crosland’s article discussed too briefly two 
significant elements in our contemporary West- 
ern society. 

Crosland should have enumerated more factors 
causing industry’s greater social responsibility, 
In large corporations, management is divorced 
from ownership. No one person is responsible 
for personnel or other policies: Committees of 
managerial employes make decisions. In the 
present era of conformity, this often results 
in management making concessions to labor, 

While Crosland rightly stresses the futility 
of further nationalization, he might have dis. 
cussed a responsibility which both British and 
American labor and liberal forces must assume, 
We must emphasize more spending and more 
attention on the public sectors of our economy. 
Philadelphia Watrter R. Storey 


AFRICAN CONFERENCE 


Lorna Hahn’s report, “Africans Meet in Tu- 
nis” (NL, February 15), is hardly a fair rep- 
resentation of the role played by non-govern- 
mental Americans at the Tunis meetings of the 
All African People’s Conference. 

For the second year, the American Com- 
mittee on Africa sent a strong delegation, headed 
by George Houser, the executive director. This 
delegation released a statement of greeting to 
the conference, signed by 81 prominent Ameri- 
cans, including Senators Hubert Humphrey and 
John Kennedy, and A. Philip Randolph, Reiv- 
hold Niebuhr and Martin Luther King, Jr. 

The American Committee on Africa also di 
tributed literature and in many other ways 
continued its close rapport with the African 
leaders present at Tunis. 

New York City DonaLp S. HARRINGTON 
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ISRAEL AND EUROPE 


The trip you've been 
dreaming of has been 
planned for you by 


The WORKMEN'S 
CIRCLE 


Leaving July 3 by 
KLM Jet DC-8 
covering Amsterdam, Paris and 








Israel—returning by plane 
July 21 — 


First Class Hotels, Meals, 
Sightseeing, Tips, etc. 
$1162 


11 day extension to Rome, Lu- 
cerne and London—$200 (all 
inclusive) or 

15 day extension to Athens, 
Vienna, Copenhagen, Stock- 
holm, Oslo and Fjord coun- 
try—$425 (all inclusive) 


Phone ORegon 4-3400 or 
Seeeee2 Clip AND MAIL@@eame 


The Workmen’s Circle NL 
175 E. Broadway, N.Y. 2 


PLEASE SEND INFORMATION ABOUT 
TRIP TO ISRAEL AND EUROPE, 





























EUROPE 


We'll see the usual plus Russia, Scandinavia, 
Yugoslavia & N. Africa. A different trip—for the 
young in spirit who don’t want to be herded 
around, Also shorter trips. Budget priced. 


EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
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THEATER PARTIES 


All trade union and fraternal or- 
ganizations are requested when plan- 
oing theater parties to do so througk 
Bernard Feinman, Manager of The 
New Leader Theatrical Department, 
? East 15th St., N.Y.C. Phone: 
Algonquin 5-8844. 
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pleasant to take 


Why make yourself unhappy with bad-tasting, up- 
setting laxatives? Relieve constipation pleasantly 


with Ex-Lax! 


Ex-Lax tastes good, like delicious chocolate. 
Ex-Lax gets results gently. And you can depend 
on Ex-Lax for thorough relief. Many doctors use 
Ex-Lax in their practice. It’s biologically tested 
for effective action. Always keep a box handy. 


Buy the Economy 79c Size 
Save as much as 4l1c 
Also available in 37c and 15c sizes. 


When Nature “forgets” ...remember 
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Introduction by 
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TAMIMENT INSTITUTE 
PUBLIC SERVICE PAMPHLETS 


JOHN DEWEY: HIS PHILOSOPHY 
OF EDUCATION AND ITS CRITICS 
by Sidney Hook 


THE U.S. AND LATIN AMERICA’S ECONOMY 
by W. S. Woytinsky 


DEMOCRACY AND DESEGREGATION 
by Sidney Hook 
15c; 100 copies $12.50 


U.S. HOUSING: A NEW PROGRAM 
by Charles Abrams 


THE CRISIS IN U.S. DEFENSE 
by Klaus Knorr 


LET A HUNDRED FLOWERS BLOOM 


by Mao Tse-tung 
(notes and introduction by G. F. Hudson) 
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